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. » INTRODUCTIOII 

If schools are -the major arena of public instruction, then 
teachers ^nd students are the principal'^cto^s involved in the educa- 
tipnal process^. Currently, there is a strong movement af oo4: 'to make 
schools more effective institutions (see. Harvard Graduate School of • 
Education Bylletin, 1980)". Many perspec;:ives must be examined to 
determine hoy to accomplish such a goal, but certainly an examination 
of the characteristics of the student population is one important . ' 
consideration. Adolescents attend middle, junior,y)r seqiqr .high schools 
their development, the issues and problems' central- to this i)artici^lar ' 
time in life, and the relationships ^between adolescent development afid ' 
■ school achievement are Important aspects of effectiveness in education. 
This paper seeks to ^efemine recent research in adolescent development 
as a jdajor focus for understanding the primary population in secondary 
schools. . ^ ■ • ' 

^ The current effective schools movement also is- vitally concerned 
with school improvement efforts. Raising the quality of instruct 
program design, or organizational management are asp^ts of school 
improvement .that heavily :|.nfluence the experience of students in 
attendance at school. Examining issues of^dolescent development, 
within the school, as well as beyond it, 'may shape or determine the 
success or failure of specific practices In secondary education aimed 
at making schools more effective. Of particular concern are the so- 
called "factors" of schoo'l effectiveness generally associated with ' 
linproving schools (Brookover, 1980). In this paper, these factors are 
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examined both in terms of their 'significance to the effective schools 

movement and to the ways these^ factors may relate to recent research 

' f ' , • ^ ' 

on adolescence. Conclusions are drawli on how the two arfeas of study, ^ 

♦ 

adolescent research and factors of effective schooling, address common 

issues, as well as ways in which they diverge. Finally,, areas of 

further research are suggested. ' - f . 

This -paper is divided into tjiree parts* The^ first part examines v 

Ti ' - - ' 

current l^iterature for the purpose of building a general conception of 

V 

adolescence. The second part is concerned with major issues of adoles- 



cence 



and the relationships of these issues to factors of school effec- 
tiveness. '^e third par't seeks to'' determine the implications of fh^ 
relationships in these two areas in terms o*f identifying desirable changes 
in secondary sfehools. Education in iirban sittings is examined ^nd'^^Sj^ 
suggestions ^offered for future research. A list of bibliographical refer- 
ences is included in the paper. 



THE NATURE OF ADOLESCENCE 

A single ^finitive desTc^iption of adolescence does not really 
exist* Nor is there a unified theory of adolescent development. 
Various meanings and many assumptions are found in educational litera- 
ture on the, topic. Hoji^er, there is some consensus about re3earch 
findings on adolescence. To build a conception of adolescence recjuires 

the examination of this rather extensive, interdisciplinary research 

> 

and an interpretation of its ' findings. 
Determinirlg a Definition of Adolescence 

The dictionary definition of adolescence refers to the root linguis 
tic meaning:' adolescere , "to, grow up." It characterizes the experience 
as "the state or process of growing up" and as "th6 period of life from 
puberty to*maturity terminating legally at the age of majority." Such 
definitions reflect the dominant developmental and ^social perspectives 
that have shaped inquiry on adolescence in this century (Elder, 1980). 
These perspectives have been followed by a variety of researchers and 
scholars who havp been* involved in the study of young people. ^ ^ 

In characterizing adolescence, biologists tend to mphasize the 
physical changes that oceiir to the soma. Psychoanalysts and psycholo- 
gists reflect the trauma of the youthful psyche and the lack of clarity 
in their own theoretical orientations^ "It is a paradox tffkt adoles- 
cence should be the period of greatesjl concern to parents and youth and 
*the era le^st well-comprehended by psychologists (Kagan, 1972, p. vii)." 
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Sociological studies dating back to Hollingshead's famous Elmtovn^s 
Youth (1^49) stress the probl^s of social stratification and social- 
isation. Over the years, field work in many communities has revealed 
problems of status, class, conflict^ competiti&n, and age segregation 
in a world relatively defined by a post-war perspective*. Yet all 
these descriptions give only a fra'gmented depiction of tlie teen-age 
stifte^t .for the educational researcher. A clear model of adolescent 
development ^as not be^n the obvious product of either the developmental 
or' .social ^iews of adolescence. 

There are contemporary researchers who maintain that , adolescence is 
an invetition of the industrial revolution (Hill & Monks, 1^77). Start- 
ing from a Rousseauiari base. Hill and Monks tie adolescence to post- 
industrial dpciety in the 19th century, characterized by a new division 

of labor and the rise of urban manufacturing centers. Child labor, 

* * 

compulsory education, and jjuvenile justice legislation are some of the 
social outcomes associated^with jEhe new age group created by industrial- 
ism. These scholars see adolescence as a pivotal transition stage in 
the Ufe cycle between childhood and adulthood. It ia a time infused with 
its own opportunities and dangers. Such an historical interpretation 

does not' deny fehe age-old Aristotelian .view that adolescents are trouble- 

« 

some, idealized individuals, prone to excesfiies and rlgXd opinion^: 

The young are prone to desiflr^- and ready to carry 
any desire they may have formed into action. Of 
bodily desire's it Is the sexual to which they are i 
the most disposed to give way, and in regard to 
sexual desire they exercise no self-restraint. 
They are changeful 'too, and fickle in their desires, 

e 

. 4 
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which are as transitory as they, are veheiaent .... 
They are passionate^ irascible, and apt to he 
carried away by their Impulses .... They 
*have hi^h aspirations; for they have never yet 
been humiliated by tiRe experience of life, but * 

[ are unacquainted with the- limiting force of , 
circumstances .... Again, in their actions 
they prefer hojior to expediency .... If the 

, young commit a fault. It Is always on the side of ^ 
excess and exaggeration . . . They regard 
themselves as omlnscient and are positive in 
their assertions; this is, in fact, the reason of 
their carrying everything too far. * 

But the historic perspective offers a more complex view of this 

period thati has been suggested bv developmental or social views, and 

the historical approach presents^ a dynamic interpretation of the effects 

of modern living on the nation's youth. Current notions of adolescence, 

i ■ \ 

are influenced 'by concepts pf life-span development, a greater * under- i 
standing of age patterns in a longer life course, and a host of major 
studies of social change in the experience of youth. Elder (1980) 
notes., that this "life course approach," developed since the 1960s, is 
rooted in a new view of social history which is related to, the current 
available literatura ot^both psycho4ynamics and cognition. He maintains 
that such a perspective must be taken into account in forming a compre- 
hensive interpretation of adolescence. It is a useful position to examine. 

In the life course approach and within the historic possibilities 
of one's ag'e cohort, there are five particular tasks, according to 
Conger (1972), which are faced by all adolescents: 



'Tlhetoric of Aristotle,/' cited in Norman Kiell, The Universal 
Experience of Adolescence (Boston:, Beacon Press, 1964), pp. 18-19. 



• adjustment to.pljysical changes of puberty and later 
^adolescent growth; 

• development of independence from parents and otb^r 
caretakers; 

• establishment of effective social and working relation- 

j 

ships with peers; 

• preparation for a vocatijyi; and • 

• development o§ a system of 'lilies and a sense of % 
personal ic(entity. 

These are the universal tasks awaiting adolescei^ts everywhere. During 
the second dec?ide of life in most modem, technological societies, • 
• these are the roadblocks that challenge the youngster's transition to 
adulthood. They are also concerns of families and^schools. How. the 
student accomplishes these tasks, what models of behavior are followed, 
and what degrees of freedom are avialable differ from society to society. 
But the tasks remain. Using developmental, social or historic under- 
pinnings, a definition of adolescence must deal with each of these 
universal tasks. In completing his/her tasks, every adolescent faces 
both personal and sodietal demands. 
Changing Assumptions Abiput Adolescence 

Most researchers come to the field of Moleecence with various and 
sundry biases. Conger (1972) suggests that the difficulties faced by 
this developmental period appear to be increasing, partly because of 
current stress on the family and partly as a consequence of the accelerated 
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rate of « change in American society. Other scholars do not necessarily 
agree with Conger* s interpretation. 

Hill (1978) identifies three assumptions about adolescence which 
he claims are false, but which' are/ interes;:lng to examine in light of 
current research. Reviewing major studies of American youth, Hill notes 
that in both Coleman's ^1974) and Martin's (1974) examinations of adoles- 
cence, increasing alienation was detected among youngsters, aotably in 
a dfecline in the work ethic. Hill challenges this claim. Along with * 
Heyneman (1976), he proposes that adults working with youth have be^ 
less than candid about the unpleasant contradictions in 4:he real work- 
place. What results may look like mass student alienation. Hill 
suggests youngsters' negativism' may only be momentary disbelief or the 
adolescent's initial mistrust of the adult world. 

Secondly, Hill suggests that some researchers, like Coleman and 
Martin, erroneously maintain there is increasing intragenerational 
hostility evidenced in the behavior of American teen-ajgers. Is the 
so-called "generation gap" ^getting bigger? Hill also doubts that 
contention. He cites the work of Kandfel and Lesser (1972) to support 
his view, and proposes that^e dissonance of generations may be an 
appearance created by the media. In reality. Hill maintains, the 
disaffection is not nearly as gr^t as depicted. Since the late 1970s, 
after the cooling down of the p6st-Vietnam period. Hill proposes, the 
differences between adults and youth may actually hav^ lessened. 'And 
in addition, according to some psychoanalytic Interpretations, the 
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•conflict that does exist is to be expected and is, in fact, quite f 
hjBalthy: "The formatipn of a conflict between generations and its 
subsequeht-O^solution is the normative task of adolescence. Its ^ 
importance to cultural continuity is evident. Without this conflict no. 
adolescent, psychic, restructuring would occur (Bios, 1979, p. 11)." ^ 
And finally. Hill points out, researchers have raised unnecessary 
, fears about the decreasing capacity of young people to assume adult 
roles. Have we, in f^ct, actually* encouraged the development of th^r 
autonomy? Hill thinks not and suggests that sucK encouragement is the' 
essence of the experience of adolescence^ Bakan (1972) reflects a 
similar concern and refers to expectation of what the future holds as 
the central concern of adolescence. Such expectation is the context 
in which Conger's five tasks must be addressed. 

What is obvious from examining these conflicting views of adoles- 
cence is the rieed to separate out basic characteristics of adolescence, 
whicji are largely agreed upon by- researchers, from the more controversial 
- and interpretive opinions about the developmental period. Such opinions, 
it would seem, may or may not have research-based support and could be 
influenced by the unstudied assimiptions and limited perspectives of the 
persons who hold them. A theory of adolescent behavior, were we to seek 
^ one, would be concerned with these basid characteristics of adolescence 
upon which a reliable definition can be built and wotild Introduce the 
issues ^bout which more reliable research is still needed. Once the 
groundwork of such ^n understanding about adolescence is established, 
then one can judge if the realization of -adulthood* experienced by any 
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iiidividpafl>^.or gr^i^^trf youngsters, lives up to a particular socUety's 
bluepi;iiit for his/her existence. What^then are th§ basic character- 
istics of . a'dblestence? - , * • 

The Primary Changes in Adolescence 

Most researchers on adolescence ^^ree that there are three primary, 
changes that universally affect youngst|rb in the second decade of life. 
Roughly between 10 or 11 and 18 years of age, biological developments, 
chai^ges in-cognitive competence, and changes in social definition occur 
simultaneously ^nd, to some extei^, interactively for all adolescents. * 
This,4|||j||-to say there is not continuity with the experience of child- 
hood for the individual (Hill & Monks, 1977)', but the shift to new 
drives and; different abilities is a dramatic benchmark in the life cycle. 



It also is Important to npte that these changes occur in different indi- 
^viduals at variable rates. . * • 

The development of secondary sex characteristics and physical growth 
are the most observable changes in the young teen-ager. Tanner (1972) 
points out that the tempo of growth and the d^elopinental age of the 
individual, e.g., the percentage of the child '1fe«rowth process which • 
has been attained at any time, are Important aspects to examine from v 
society to'^^offeiety, as well ag person to person. Duririg this century, 
puberty and maturation have ogisurted earlier and earlier among y6ung- 
sters aroimd 'the world (T^r, 1972): These changes appear as much as 
two; years Earlier for all social classes in western cultures. 

Physiological studies of a m9re complex natuia^^e in progress 
(Tanner & Inhelder, 1971), but thi^re is agreement that (1) our l«nowledge 
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Is far from complete, and (2) the period "of adolescence, particularly 

f 

for the young adolescent ofi 11 to 13,^ is one of rapid and complex 
physical change. These early teen years are comparable tortile first 
, two years of life, when the infant develops extensively ^d physically 
increases him/herself both in -size and behavioral complexity By the 
t^ne a youngster is in secondary '-school, although the differences in 
age are not so great, physical variation can be extensive. 

During adolesb^ence, according to the research of Piagel and 
Inhelder (1958, 197o\ 1973), the character of a youngster's thought and 
reasonlfag shifts to ^^ew, more complex order. TheV<^^^^ opeTations 
stage is gradually acquire^d by the adolescent and this brings about 
three significant cognitive developments. First, the adolescent becomes 
capable of a kind of "combinatorial logic"; he/she can deal xkth 
problems in which many factors operate at the same time (Elkind, 1970). 
Hill and Honks (1977) find that this increased operativity, or ability 

to deal rationally with multiple factors, frees the youngster from more 

* . 
child-like perceptipns and doncr^te fixations: 

The adolescent can deal with situartions as a 
whole rather than being caught up by some^^ 
especially dramatic or otherwise salient/ ' 
featuife of immediate perceptual reality. He 
can consider a situation from many different 
^ points of view because he can reason in terms 
of what might be; In that sense his thought is 
more "flexible (p. 40). 

Secondly, the adolescent, in contrast to the child, acquires the 
ability to use a second sjnnbol system, to create classes or generaliza- 
tions that stand fjor more specific objects/ Such an ability to use higher 

# 

* 
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levels of abstraction makes it possible for the yotangster to consider 
alternate reasons or explanations for the" same event. This is- tl>e 
beginning ofg^l operativl^y in Piaget's scheme. As Hill and Monks 
(1977) see it, the adolescent "can. reason more abstractly, thinking^ in 
terms of ^verbal prop6sitions ibout objects and events hnd not only the 
objects and events themselves. The teen-ager can, fof the first time, 
think about his or her own thought" (p. 2^0).' As Mosher (1979)' depicts 
the adolescent, he/she is able to use thinking. that ^builds on: 
thinking • » * 

And thirdly, the adolescent develops the.capatity >to construct 
ideals, or contrary-- to- fact situations. He/she goes beyond the 
immediate situation of the knojm and extrapolates the possib!^ (Keating, 
1980). The adolescent; as inventor, tastfs^the reward and freedom of 
formal thought. Key to suc^ cognitive developmisnt is the significance " 
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of opportunities to try, the adolescent's need for the liberty to make 
mistakes and to self-correct in order to regulate one's own inventing 
(Piaget, 1970).^ Although there are some researchers who might question 
the universality of these characteristics during adolescence (Neim^rk, 
1975; Keating, 1980), the existence of the potentiality for and useful- 
ness of such development is fairly accepted (Hill Sc Monks, 1977). 
The instructional program of a school is obviously a significant setting 
in which the teen-ager's growing cognitive ability. can be mentally ' ' 
challenged*, . . 

The changes in i6c±al definition accompanying adolescence are not 
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as well de^ciAbed and explained by current theory as is the notion of 

growing cognitive competence. Boweyer, the increased social^ awareness 

and' growing self-conception characteristic of the yoiing teen-ager are 

aspects of social ^ange knpwni to. psychologists, sociologists, and 

anthropologists alike. Tbe characterization ^ the' adolescent striving 

to become an independent person, as well aS'a unique member of his/her 

group is an emergent thene of the research litei:atur,e. Llpsitz (1977) 

maintaJLnst' T ^ * " ' ~^ ^T*^-^---. 

V . ■;. ^ \ 

Not until adolescence does the ind^vidu6} see 
^ Ijpiself as having a past and a future that are 

* exclusively hi%. Adolescence is thus, a, pivotal *. / 
* time of recapitulatiod and anticipation. It is ^ 

a time when the individual seeks*^hls distinctive 
identity, cOnsistihg bf a conscious^ sense of 
personal uniqueness, an unconscious striving for 
continuity of experience, and a solidarity with 
group ideals (p. 4). 

The importance of peer relationships and peer influence are related ^ 

areas of adolescent research. Peer groups seem to serve the adolescent 

"as the principal locus for socialization in many domains, especially 

affiliation^ aggression, s^x, and moral behavior" (Hartup, 1977, p. 177) 

Such influences cannot be ignored in examining adolescent development 

and they obviously play an imporljant role in relating H:he individual 

adolescent to, the environment of the school. The school as an institxj- 

tion is as much the meeting place of the adolescent and his/fter pe^rs. 

as it is the site of intelligent instruction for students and teachers. 

Summary ' 

The fi^^st section of this paper has spught to consider the basic 
definitions, general assumptions, and primary changes that occur in 



adolescence* Various approaches to adolescent research are^ presented. 



but no single view or theory is agreed upon* Rather, a J||nception has 

been sketched from Research sources which depicts a developmental period 

of high activity and change, grfeat expectations and djrnamlc potential* 

• « > 

• Lipsitz ^1977, p- ^45) cites Deborah Waber's view , that therej is a "last 
chance .aspect to adolescence, that the period could have .either a ^ 

^ productive or destructive effect on the inc^ivi^ual. Perhaps the en^getlc 
spurt^ of adolescence are less critical than Waber suggest,s* Neverthe- 
less, adolescence is a period of rapid development based on; multiple 

^ changes which create many opportxan^ties for thfe teen-age student* , . 
♦ ^ In schools, opportunities for meeting the n€[eds ^f teen-ageirs, also 
seem to abound* Educati^onal programs shoul<i direct some of an adoles- 
cent's potential energy and activity in ways consistent with the natural 
changes of the^ period. But \ihat do we know about an adolescei^'s develop- 
ment in term^ of school practice? To maximize learning and growth for 
the high school student, it would seem prudent to examine the basic 
characteristics of adolescence as they influence the development of the 
youngster in the educational ;3etting* In addition, it seems wise to 
explore that relationship in the context of effective schools. The 
'next section of this paper is focused on this topic. 
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ADOLESCENCE AS A CONCERN OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOCS 



^ To some extent , schools have actually been organized 'or struc- 
I tured in direct response to the primary changes iifadolescence (Hill, 

■ * ■ ' ~ ^ L ' 

1980). In past years, junior high schools were established tc sezrye the 
needs of bxirgeoning teen-agers. And today, a major middle school move- 
ment is predicated on c^^^es in the emerging ^adolescent learner (Toepfer, 
1979). But to understand l)asic changes in the student population does 
not seem sufficient. Issues of effectivene^ in schooling a^ the Impajit 
of the school as an institution requires an examination of the meaning 
\ and, significance, of basic changes on student development. Factors of 

' effectiveness^ might be addressed concerning adolescence when these 
' secondary iijfluences are better understood. 

- ' . • . 

From f ijlmary t<5 Secondary CHianges " . ' . 

' The primary changes of adolescence have both direct and indirect 
effects on the psychological development of the individual (Peterson & 
Taylor, 1980) . DJrect effect studies are generally highly technical 

'• - - 

and trace factors like hormonal activity and its influence on observed 
' behavlo^. The results of sjuch studies have fairly limited utility for 

educational purposes. Studies of indirect effects, however, introduce * 
^-''X; ^ host of possible mediating influences on the teen-ager, such as 

neu^endocrlne changes, morphological changes, adult reproductive 
capacity, and the tempo or timing of puberty itself. Studies of these 
related physical effect^ raise many issues about the outcomes of the « 
* adolescent development period. The youngster's accommodation to 
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biological forces Influences education and other sociocultural activi- 
.ties/ia the student's life. By the same token, edticational and cultural 
settings are influenced by the changes that confront the teen-ager. To 
understand the full impact of adolescence, both direct and Indirect 
effects of .primary changes must l?e taken into account. Some recent 
research on adolescence addresses problems of this sort. 

Hypothetical models have been constructed by some researchers to 
identify the possibilities of the complex interactions between primary 
adolescent changes and secondaxry mediating infltiences. Peterson and 
Taylor (1980) sHow how the a*olescentJs responses, to physiological 
change ha&e an impact on ioth sociqcultural perspectives and personal 
perceptions in thfi' maturation of the teen*-ager (see Figure 1)^. ?eople 
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4^ Figure 1. Hypothetically Important paths between pubertal, changes 

and psychological responses (from Peterson & Taylor, 198tJ, p. 147) 



i^BepHnted with pemiaeion from Wiley^Intersaienee. 



and institutions play a significant role In this interchange. The 
responses of pdrehts, teachers^ a^d peers to" the adolescent's develop- 
ment during puberty are aspects of the Image and Identity each teen- 
ager creates in completing the universal tasks suggested -by Conger 

(1972). The model presented by Peterson and Taylor serves to illus- 
,' ' ' ' ' * 

trate the complexity of these interactive relationships. 

In pursuit of mediating influences, Jill (1980) developed a schematic 

m'odel, ^ framework of causation -in adolescence. , He .places the .important ■ 

influences or "settings" encountered by the adolescent (family, peer, 

and school) between the three basic characteristics or changes and,*the 

six secondary changes. whidK he believes are the major mediating forces 

that det,6rmine what a youngster becomes and how the adolescent' copes with 

his/her new status' (se^ Figure 2). Hiil's:/ramewofk focuses on the Vix ' 

f — 

secondary changes: 'attachment, autonomy, intimacy, sexuality, aciiieve-^ - 
ment,.and identity*. I'n Hill's* view;?^tiheffe* are the influences that 
ultimately shape the adoles^nt's development'. These mediating forces 
are the major psychosocial concerns of adolescence » The significant 
settings of a student's life — family, peer, and school — can be 
examined in terms of the youngster's participation in each of these arenas, 
while the secondary changes are experienced. For 'Hill, ' the school b«fcome8 
one of the major environments in which secondary influences are confronted 
as the primary adolescent changes Inevitably occur. 

Accbrdlng to Hill*s research, the influence of secondary changes 
on the adolescent depends upon the norms for a particular change created 
in the settings the youngster experi-ences and the relative significance 
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Figure 2. Hill's framework for the primary and 'secondary changes • 
of adolescence and tahe settings ^of their r&lat'iohships 
. (*rofcj. Hill, 1980; p. 27).* 



of those settings for different persons or groups clos^ to the teen-ager. 
In other words, the settings present a range of possible relationships 
which a youngster may engage. in ad he/sh^ confronts the transition to 
adulthood. 

Hill -sees the ^±x secondary changes as three pairs of psycho- 
social Issues in adolescent developmetlt. Not only must the teen-ager 
deal with the basic changes of biological, cognitive, and social develop- 
ment; he/stie al&o must move among variou? settings each of which mediates 
the primary changes. Ultimately, the adolescent paust resolve three 
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significant -issues embedded in secondary changed. Hill proposes these 
issues are in tension, if not in conflict, with one another. These 
issues of adolescent development warrant full discussion, for in order 
to plan ah. education that Is harmonious with te6n-age development the 
educational researcher must consider the school »s potential role in the 
context of such issues. 
The Issues of Adolescent Development 

In Hill's heuristic fri^ework (see Figure 2), the six- secondary 
changes of adolescence invalve three pairs of variables constantly 
interacting in a youngster's development. These three paired-variables 
are Hill's major "issues" of adolescent development. The paired-vari- 
. abides include: .attachment-autonomy, sexuality-intimacy, and achievement- 
identity. Much of t^e current literature on adolescent development 
relates to one or\>re of these variables. It is important to examine 
each pair. 

Attachment reives to the youngster's ^concern about detaching 
himself /herself from parents- and family dominance, while at the same 
time extending his/her sfelf-initiated activity and confidence to wider 
behavioral realms.. Adelson (1972) finds that_ the apolitical adolescent 
gradually develops a sense of community. Throi^^is/her detachment ' 
from home base, he/she becomes aware of the myriad of social-political 
organizations' which comprise the community such as church or synagogue, 
youth groupyand sports team. Having learned about these other social 
drenas,-ctif adolescent gains experience and seeks to (develop an InUe- 
pendent role in them. Several types of autonomy are suggested by research. 
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Gllllgan and Kohlberg (1978) study noral autonomy in adolescent: develop- 

ft 

ment; Douvan and Adelson (1966) examine the development of value , 
autonomy and the neci^slty for the forging of Internal controls. In 
both Instances^ the precarlousness of adolescent development Is under- 
scored* The tension between attachment and au£onomy Is played out: In a 

statue of ambivalence: ' 

( 

The adolescent ^s circumstances are riddled with 
ambivalences. His parents»'and the community- 
« at-large» want the child to take and master 
autonomy, and yet remain uneasy that the young- 
ster, not really ready for It, may lose control 
altogether, and In one rash act damage his total ^ ' 

' life chances. For his part, the adolescent 
pushes on for Independence, and yet often 
frightened, unsure, ready to run back to the 
sweet life bf the child « These ambivalences are 
Important In glylng us a sense of the emotional 
turmoil of the adolescent experience, but they 
are not ultimately Important, for In the not-so- 
. long run the adolescent does decide for autonomy* 
And once he does, he commits himself to Internal 
% rather than external controls* If he Is to cope 
with > liitemal drives and external demands, If he 
Is to take the decisive leap Into adulthood, he \ 
mus^t accomplish that*Dflnal act of socialization 
In. which he regulates himself through his own 
Intiamal resources (Bouvan & Adelson, 1966, pp« 80-81)* 

^According to other literature on adolescent development, the Interplay 

of sexuallty*-lntimacy presents the teen-ager with the opportunity both 

to transform gend^ roles and t:o build unique associations of friendship 

into deeper relationships (Lld2, 1968)* Innate tension between these 

variables becomes apparent. The physical assertlveness of the young 

adult capable q£ sexual reproduction appeals at the same tine that 

he/she Is challenged to be a socially responsible, trusted member of 
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society. Personal appetites and drives Wlkt be experienced and regulated 
In a community , context . In defining^ the new personal roles of adult- 
male or adult-female, the adolescent looks to both cultural models and 
peer examples for guidance" on sexuality. The Impact of his/her friends 
at school Is an obvious Influence on the young teen-ager seeking new ' 
gender Identity. Cllqulshness and conformity In peer groups emerge as 
youngsters learn the risks of Independence and the Isolation of adult- 
hood. According to Chandle? (1978) , the segregated character of peer 
culture Is understandable because: 

... adolescents . . . often voltmtartly 
constitute themselves into social collectives 
and pledg^ito differ from one another in as 
few ways as possible. By binding themselves 
together Into a unlvocal soplal whole, they 
; ward off the sense of estrangement that 

accompanies their new-won sense of subjective 
relativity and create an enclave of common 
conviction (p. 142). 

The peer culture plays an equally Important role In the development 
of the third pair of variables in adolescence, the interplay of achieve- 
ment and identity. Gordon (1972) maintains that the core dilemma of 
adolescent development lies in "the problem of integrating the parti^illy 
contradictory value themes of social acceptance and social achievement" 
(p. 25). He defines achievement as "the symbolically validated perform- 
ance against a socially defined standard of excellence or competition" 
(p. 39)* Hill (1978) suggests that achievement drives are tied both to 
the youngster *6 ultimate ambitions and hl$/her more realistic knowledge 
of his/her oxm attributes. In the world of adolescence, to reconcile 

21 



the Image of self as defined by nev-fouftd partic^ation outside the 

home, the concurrence of friends and their opinions, and the demands of 

various "superiors" — teachers, clergy, bosses, coaches — ,is the * 

-V 

major task of identity-building. In this reconfciliation, the teen-ager 

sets both current and future goals. Bakan (1972) emphasize s..^tS^ irapor- 

tance of identity aspirat ions * for the long run; the adolescent feelo 
» 

the conflict between current demands and adult aspirations. Bakan 
suggests that teen-agers .practice self-restraint or asaertiveness dur- 
ing adolescence because of the hope for future payoff.^ Those who 
fail to have hope as adolescents may set the stage for a negative out- 
come much later in life. Similarly, Hill (1978) proposes that failure 
to secure peer acceptance as an adolescent can set a negative pattern 

for all future adult experience: 
\ 

• . • poor peer relations during adolescence is 
one of the best, if not the best, predictor of 
concurrent and subsequent social and psychological 
pathology of all "kinds (p. 19). 

The significance of Hill's three issues of adolescence does not 

lie in their individual relationships to a teen-ager's development. 

Rather, the three sets of variables help shape a common meaning for how 

the needs oi a whole age group, a student population, may be characterized. 

In short, the major issues of adolescence, as discussed by current 

researchers, cluster around the precarious establishment of a ^strong 

independent identity, accepted by one's peeri?, as well as one's parents 

and teachers, based on acknowledged achievement, and looking toward a 

successful future. These are the ideal conditions that could accompany 
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the BQiibndaty changes which are so essential *to adolescent development* 
These are the parameters within which the tasks of adolescence, as ^ 
suggested by Conger, might be approached. The school is an Important 

Setting in which such ideal conciitions can , be cultivated. The model 

» , *•> ^ * . ' 

secondary school, in Epstein'^s (1981)l words, which strives to meet the 

needs of adolescents would: * 

• • • create an educational' program and social 
environment that will capture the energies and 
intelligence of an energetic and curious popu- 
lation,' meet the students at their skill levels, 
/challenge them to increase their academic skills, 
^ and prepare them for adul^ltpod (p. 2). 

But the discussion of issues in adolescent development also provid 

other considerations about the quality of experience in the transition 

to adulthood. Lipsitz (1977) emphasizes tliat in the teen-ager ^s quest 

the most Important central theme to underline is variability, 6yr the 

time and ra^ie by which adolescent transformation occurs are radically 

different from individual to individual in the school population. 

Since this variability is one of the aspects of 
being a young adolescent that contributes to 
* the potential painfulness of this time of life, 
we underscore it time and time again in , the 
hopes that those working with and living with 
young adolescents will be extremely sensitive 
to the Issues involved (p. Al). . 

.Along with rdcognizing the var^jiiility by which the change to adult 
hood occurs, a parallel problem is ta comprehend the graduaJLness by 
which the maturation takes place* A comparison of Piaget^s ap]^ach to 
the growth of intelligence with Hill^S framework of adolescent develop- 
ment Is very useful. Piaget (1970^ p. 708) bases his argument In 
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asstoilationAaccoTanodatlon on biological structuralism. OSie interactive 
process of tafctag in new information (assimilatlbn) as one -acts on 
dbjects containing such information, and responding to it by changing 
one's internal structure "bf such information (accommodation) is the nL,:;^ 
I^eart of Piaget's. developmental theory. Plaget calls this' time-consuming 
process equilibration. There is no question in his mind that, the 
process is gradual, involves the active participation, of the learner, 
and — to become operative for the adolescent — requires a positive 
. social interaction, as well as a logical consclousne^. Hill's delinea- 
tion of primary adolescent changes, their Impact on and interaction 
^ith specific settings, and^the manifestation of secmdary changes can 
be, said to have the same requisites as eqi^ilihration. The development , 
of resolutions to the Issues of at tachment^autonomy, ^exuality- Intimacy, 
and achievement-identity rellea on* a gradual process, iSJ^olves tlje 
student in active participation and decision making, arid re<iuires exten- 
sive, positive social Interaction. The Result is a ftilly capable, 
operative adolescent, well on his/her way to adulthood. 

the Interplay between prlmarjr changes and secondary mediating 
influences should also be emph'asized when; discussing variabilitjr^^^, * 
gradual change 'in the adolescent^ a transformation. The< issue of identity 
provides a useful ex^ple. Hill (1978) points" outi . "First there is 
the business or transforming images' of self -to accommodate to bodily 
- changes^^'and changes in social expectations" . (p. 13); these are primary 
chan^e4# Theij' "there is the problem of. coordinating these images 
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to attain a self-theoiy that Incorporates imiqueness and continuity 

through time" (Hill, 1978, p. 13). This coordlnatjton constitutes 

• ♦ 

secondary change. In biiildlng a new, adult identity:^ the adolescent 
assimilates the realization of primary changes as the body/mind / 
personality experiences initial development. Then the adolescent 
responds or accoinnodates to initial development lilth secondary changes, 
gradually achieved ^through positive experience under the influence of 
family, schools, and peer grpups. The role of formal operations, as 
depicted by the Genevan theorists, in this interactive process, appears 
^ to be particularly significant. . According to Hill (1978, p. 15), the 
identity formation pro^cess described by Erikson (1968) would be 
impossible without experiencing formal operations in the social realm, t 
By the^ame tokeii, the capability for mature intimacy described. by 
Erikson (1963) and Lidz, (1968) » or post conventional moral development 
described by Gilligan an.d Kohlberg (1978), also seem to require the- . 
advent of formal operations" In the adolescent ^s cognitive abilities. 

In other words, the teen-ager ^s primary changes mature and develop 
In the significant settings of life to the extent that interplay of the 
issues which are manifest in secondary changes are permitted to exist an4 
in terms of the quality of their int^^ractive coordination. Th*e school 
that provides the highest form of cognitive preparation, acpording ±o 
Piaget (1973), also must call for a proper ethical and social edticatron^ 
that is "directed t<> the full development of the himian personality and 
to the Strengthening of respect ^or human rights and fundamental freedoms" 
(p. 87) . The secondary school which serves a population of maturing 
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adolescents faces both awesome tasks during this key period of development* 

And finally, significant in Eill's analysis, i's the interplay 

between the growing formal operations o^ the adolescent and the regula- 

tion of norms aboiit his/her behavior as set by peer group,*^ family, or 

the school itself* In^ the institution of the school^ this interaction 

is a particularly important area of educational consideration. This is 

[the larger psychological problem of creating environments for learning, 

the settings of behavior as Epsjtein (1981) defines' them: 

Schools expect students to accommodate their 
behavior to the opportunities and constraints 
of each setting, , to change behavior as they 
move from setting to setting, and knowledge 
f unique to each setting. To a great extent, 
the students do accommodate their behavior for "^^^S^ 
each new setting (p. 4). - ^ - * . ' 

In the relationship between what th6 student observes and cd^sdeihly 

decides, and the encouragement or discouragement advanced by his/her 

peers and superiors, learning Is supposed*' to occur. But little research 

about adolescents in schools is viewed from the point of view of. outcomes 

of schooling. What do* we want the settings of learning for teen-agers 

to accoD^llsh? There is an underlying assumption in this' paper, that 

effective secondary schools^will meet the needs of most youngsters 

between 11 and 18 years of age. An ext^iuave discussion of these needs 

has centered oil primary and secondary changes in adolescence. It* is 

necessary now to examine adolescence in the context of the outcomes of 

effective schooling. * ' 



Effective Schooling atid Adolescence , " 

The literature on effective schqols is beginning to rival that of 
adolescent development in size and scope. This papers makes no attempt 
to review or analyze conq)rehen8ively the current movement on schdol ' 
effectiveness. Rather, it seeks to use *the five factors considered 
the most critical aspects recognized by scholars (Brookover, 1980;' 
Edmonds, n.d.; Mann, 1979; Rutter, Maughan, Mortimer & Ouston with 
Smith 1979) as high pd^itive correlates of effectiveness as a means of 
analyzing research on adolescence. In summary, these factors Include: 

• a strong principal who Is also an instructional leader}- 

• high teacher expectations of student achievement} 

* , • safe, 6rderly facilities and positive school climate; 

• priority of a basic skills program; and 

. • frequent and continuous assessment of performance and 

4 

regular use of such data.. 
Assuming these factors describe effective educational institutions, how 
might these factors relate to the issues of adolescent development? 
Such relationships may prove to be hindering or helpful to the education 
of the individual teen-ager. In- the analysis that follows, the school 
as a whole Is the focus of discussion rather than the structure or 
content of specific. Individual classrooms. * . • 

Strong pr incipal/instructional leader . If an effective schooL. is 
'administered by a strpng principal who is also an insiiructional leader. 

See another paper on this topic prepared by Joseph D'Amicb, The - 
Effective Schools Movement; Studies /issues, and Approaches . Re^eafch' 
for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, PA,. 1980. 



' how might his/heij relationship with the popxOation of adolescents in 
the school best be characterized? Obviously the question of ccu£hoHty 
in the institution is of primary concern, particularly the role and 
structure of disciplinary practices carried out^ in the exercise of 
the principal's leadership. According -to the current literature on 
adolescence, the autocratic or authoritarian model qf administration 
would not seem to be an effective approach for secondary schooling. 
Hill and Monks a977) maintain that excessive authoritarianism, as well 
as excessive permissiveness, leads to continued dependency on the part 
of the youngster and, therefore, hinders the adolescent's development of 
autonomy. Epstein (198J) suggests that the tendency to over-control 
adolescents actually runs counter to the teen-ager's need to develop 
autonomy and independence. Mergendoller (1981) suggests school central- 
ization leads to teen-age passivity. These researchers argu^hat what^.. 
is needed at the secondary level is a balance between understanding 
the need for rules in the organization and the freedom to develop 

through action an understanding of the school as a total institution. ■ ! 

The chief administrator in a school needs to support such a position. • 
Much of the literature on managing high schools focuses on the 

size of the institutions and the number of students attending them. 

Mergendoller (1981) points out that "students have significant power 

to disrupt^the school, and sabotage 'the instructional process" fp".21). 

One response to this potential threat is narrowly to delimit student 

role and. keep things under tight, centralized control. Heyneman (1976) 

* 

f 
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takes Issue with such an approach, saying that although the adolescent 
needs to- lAm that some options are ftoite In the secondary school, 
he/she has a greater need to find. but through actual responsiBilitles - 
, what significance rules, leadership, and authority have on the school 
as a reaL connnunlty and his/her role in that society. Newmann U980) 
sees adolescent involvement in the decision-making and social activity 
of the school as a key commitment which can o&unter alienation in 
high school. Piaget (1973) ^ild emphasize that the, student cannot 
merely be told Information about rules and activity; the adolescent 
learner must .exper^ce it directly ia everyday events. Conger (1972) 
suggests that when a principal fails to pro'kde opportunities .for the 
growth of student autonomy, he/she allows for "more rkpid and pervasive 
growth o? alienation, apathy, dnigs, delinquency, and violence" (p. 226) 
in the school community. ■ , 

.The, importance of realizing that the school is a -Community, as, 
Adelson a972, 1979) discusses it;, is', also important to ih^ adolescent 
in realizing the significance of the principal as scho'o3/leader . How 
does the principal view the various groiij^s of actors in the high school 
population: stud&its, teachers, and support ^ersonrjel? What roles 
are permitted for- each group; what stake in the larger coramunity is 
encouraged? If peer associations are 'stf significant to the adolescent 
student, how does the authority §tructure of a. school treat and work 
with the student council, various clubs and .spontaneous social groups, 
sports teams, and the myriad of activities that exemplify peer 
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associations?^ Are student groups age-segregated organizations basically 

kept outside the instructional focus of the school or unrelated to the ^ 

> 

connnunity-at- large? .How ate facility rol^s "ft: budjgetary support alio- 
cated to student activities? In making -decisions of this sort, the , 
principal reveals his/her hidden values and informs students about what 
rfeally counts in the schoof — strict controls or* opportunities for 
increasing student involvement in the ihstitution. 

f 

The nature of the developing adolescent alsQ suggests that the 
secondary principal has a particular role to play as an instructional 
leader in the high school. Although -much of this role may be shared wit^ 

department chairpersons, the emphasis of the principal's labors must 

\ ^ 

be concerned with "the quality and significance of the academic program 

in the school. This emphasis agrees with Brookover's (1980) findings 

about effective elementary 'schools, aa well^as the research of Clark, 

Lotto, and McCarthy (1980) which stresses the school administrator's 

^role in setting standards of performance iti improvlfig schools. The 

literature on adolescence also sti^esses the iiiq)ortance of the school 

* » 

leader in structuring an institution that provides opportunities for 
teen-age students to bui^d an awareness about leamli^g and a conscious- 
ness of academic eaicelleiiee within the school society (Moshef^ 1979) • 

The secondary school principaJi . then, has at least a two-fold 
task in managing a large, departmentalized high school. First, he/she 
is the leader of a functioning community in x^lch students as individ- 
uals and in groups should be encouraged to be active In the social 



exchange^of the school — both formally and. Informally and to have 
success In such relationships. This emphasis suggests that the principal 
provides organi2atioi!al leadershipt so that students and teachers alike 
have -an integral role in planning, designing, selecting, and implement- 

o - . 

ing the decisions that make the school a viable social institution. The 
"ethos" of the school, as recent studies of public (Rutter et al. , 1979) 
and private (Abramowitz, Stackhouse et al., 1980) institutions indicate, 
may be intimately related to this leadership factor. But, the princi- 
pal also has an academic influence on developing teen-agers* School 
is not a popularity contest. Academic excellenbe in a period of rapid 
cognitive change requires that the school leader work with subject v 
specialists to advocate intellectual exchange, too. More will be raised, 
about this topic in subsequent factor discussions. _ * 

Teacher expectations of student achievement . The role of teacher 
expectations and their influence on student achievement similarly becoii^ 
a complex relationship when adolescent development is considered itf the 
secondary school. Achievement conceived narrowly as "working for grades? 
loses credibility a^ong a. student population. that is geared more to peer 
values than to those of parents, teachers, or society. Kagan (1972, 
p. 99) finds "insufficient motivation" the primary problem in junior and 
senior high schools. Expectations concerning ability or personal 
arttributes are shaped by many relationships adolescents have and by no \ 
means are they limited merely to cilassroom tasks or performance. Accord- 
ing to Hill (1980) and flusln^Cl977) , having increased oppertunities to do 
things, to have contacts and meaningful rqles In the larger school 



organia:ation or the connnunity, has significance for teen-agers. One 
reason for this is the greater visibility of such roles to the student's 
peers. Another reason is the positive feedbackjjLJiask success ifcself.. 

An examination/'of the area of expectation cannot help but raise 
the question of the relationship between the student's view of himself/^ 
herself and a sense of school aciiievement. Goldstein i (1967) examines 
this relationship and suggests that the student associates his/her own 
self-concept with identity factors and feelings of belongingness in the 
schoo^fc>-^f a student do6s not Expect td be successful in school, he/ 

she feels that he/she is not part of ; the system. Such lack of expecta- 

* * 

tion for success is the mark of alienation, a permanently entrenched 
feelipgfiof deficiency. To expect success and to feel that one has 
me^iningful roles to play in the larger organization are motivating factor 
that may prevent adolescents from dropping^ out of school, as well as 
* adults from burning-out in -society. 

Much of the research on adolescence has been focused on male 
subjects in high school settings. Lipsitz- (1980) stresses the need to 
coi^plete more studies on female subjects and junior high school programs. 
She also emphasizes that the relatlonshif)s between expectation and 
achievement are in partictilae n^ed of further study. She ties the 
beginnings of the drop-out problem in secondary schobl to the feelings 
of insufficiency and lack of l^igh expectation during early adolescence, 
the years between XI and 13. In Lipsitz's research, there are some 
relationships to home and family orientation that must be understood, 
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but the major point emphasized Is that the school Is the major insti- 
tution th^t mediates between what the student expects of him/herself 
■ and the dreams of glory started in childhood. In addition, as Bakan 
(1972) notes — drawing on Stinchcombe's XI964) .research ~ thrSages 
of the future, particularly in the job market, not only motivate 
immediate performance but play an important role in determining delin- 
quent - behavior and causing general rebelliousness, too. The student 
jiho sees little connection betwe6n real work and .what is being studied^ 
at school, or between his/her career goals and what the teacher conveys 
as a job choice for a youngster, quickly opts out of competent perform- 
ance in the classroom. Similarly, being able to do something is 
meaningless if the task-performed is not linked to the child's ultimate 
work goals: 

\ ' . - " 

When a student reai^zes-he does not achieve 
status Increment fiW improved current , ' 
performance, current^ performance loses mekning . . • 
He claims autonomy from adults because thfeir 
authority does not promise him! a satisfactory 
future (Bakan, 1972, p. 83) • 

There is 'sbme evidence^ too, that schools, as "Well as parents, can 

also expect too much of students. . Literature in the 1960& (Stinchcombe, 

1964) suggested adolescent "rebellion is a way of tejectlng pressure for 

c 

success", (p. 8). More recent studies (Elklnd, 1982a) of the hurried child 
in American life characterize ygungsters as tmintended victims of rapid, 
bewildering social change. "Some of the more negative consequences of 
hurrying usually become evident in adolescence, when the pressures to 
grow up fast collide* with institutional prohibition's" (Elklnd, 1982b, 
14)'. Problems of teen-age. pregnajicy .and even te6n-age suicide may be 



traced to the stress of such unrealistic expectation". 

School climate. Much of the literature on effective schools dis- 
cusses the significance of ^a supportive school climate in promoting 
learning. • Although some attention is given to the influence of pleasant 
physical facilities on instruction (Heyman, 1978), emphasis is not placed 
solely on the physical environment- of tlie school buft^ather on the 
psychological b^se. Jn the settings and conmunication patterns that 
^ create meaningful relationships throughout the Institution, some researchers 
locate the beginnings of factors like high expectations and student motiva- 
tion (Rutter et al., 1979). Gump's a980) research on environment^ that 
have social meaning is also relevant to this point. Gump suggests that 
effective educational institutions are concemeiylth the human compo- - 
n^nts, as veil as the instructional program. How people, interrelate and 
what they study under what conditions are Important aspects of supportive 
environments. The effective high school serves the adolescent's need 
for peer exchange and encourages learning experiences through more than 
age-segregated, academic relationships, 

Barker and Gump's (1964) work on optimal school size is klso impor- 
tant for the development of secondary educational climates. Where 
concerns are high for maximizing student involvement and developing 
program flexibility to serve the variability of the student population, 
the size of the school and the ratio of staff to students are Important 
factors to consider.* If ttie adolescent requires real and varied sett- 
lings in which to act out and individually experience significant relation- 
ships in the school, overcrowded and mass approaches to instruction and 



learning are obviously not appropriate* School climate conducive to 
learning reqtiires some measure of personalization, if not individualization- 

* The research of the Center for Social Organization of Schools in 
Baltimore has implications for the stu^ of school effectiveness and 
supportive climate* Projects conducted by the Center have examined the 
conditions , for optimal peer associations in school (Karweif, Hansel, & 
Ricks, 1979), as well as the qfftfcts of cooperative learning strategies 
on instruction CSlavin & Karweit, 1979)* In terms of adolescent develop- 
ment, the Center's work on peer relationships sugigests that a support'ive 
climate can influence student achievement, socialization, self-esteem, 
and other key aspects of schooling. Though, many of the Center's studies 
have, been conducted at the elementary level, research on adolescence 
suggests that the findings cotild apply, to the secondary school as well. 

The emphasis on the positive aspects of school climate should not 
lead educators to think there should be only an air of satisfaction in 
effective schools. Brookover and Lezotte (1979) foupd that teachers in 
"effective schools, which they called. "Improving," are less satisfied 
than teachers In declining schools. These teachers are not complacent, 
but rather appeared moreMlkel^f^^o experience some tension and dissatis- 
faction With ^sting situations. The energy of the staff and leadership 
Irf a school with a positive climate is dirieqted toward sGhooUwide 
improvement and the essential factors that can make that scfiool safer, 
orderly, and more effectlveT The Implications of adolescent literature 
for climate improvement in high school seem obvious. Adolescents need 
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to be part of the Improvement, process^; meanlngfxil roles for them in the 
process are the involvement patterns Newmann (1980) advocates. Through 
such involvement, the rules of the school and the orderliness of the 
school society can be experienced, in a Piagetian sense, directly. 

9 Priority of basic skills ^ The effective schools literature empha- 
sizes the priority of basic skills instruction and^ has been concerned 

/ ■• • 

primarily with the remedial needs of lesser advaiitaged students. Empha- 
sis has been placed on the "basic skills" of "piathematics and reading,. 

There is a rather strong divergence oy Injterest between that per- 
spective and the implications of research on adolescence for instruction 

, §mAr the development of curricula for secondary education. The formal 

/ i 

operational patterns associated with cognitive development as a basic 
adolescent change stress the ne^d for diversity of program akd program 

content, the ex{)anslon of log'ical reasoning, and a growing awareness of^ 

/ 

possibilities and persona^ experience (Peel, 1971). If anj^thing, 
adolescence is viewed as a period of academic extension, albeit In a 
context of specific cognitive abilities. ^ - 

Three themes are suggested as alternate views. of what is essential - 
if not#"basic" — to skill development in addlescence. First, the 
importance of symbolic development is stressed. Peel (1971) suggests 

the teenAage thinker* should be pncouraged t8 discover new attributes of 

\ * ^ ' 

a nonperceptual, mediated kind. Understanding relationships through 

various forms of reasoning should also play a part in the secondary 

cl|issroomJ discovery methods should be experienced. These higher 

forms of cognition need to be extended to various subject areas and 

not merely to ri^^ihg or computation. 
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Secondly, essential skill development In adolescence Requires some 
attention to the social natuj^e of learning among teen-agers. The inter- 
active quality of group leafning or the ^Cooperative interplay of learn- 
ing among peers are aspects of instruction that need ^be stressed in 
the secondary classroom. Settings, as discussed by Epstein (1981) . or Gump 
(1980) can Include debate teams, student goui^cll,. -school newspaper, and 
even the class play as vehicles of instruction which provide opportunities 
for new perspectives and different analyses. They may provide situations 
that are more convincing to the learner than text-oriented curricula 
bound between the covers of a book. For that matter, some 'yesearchetfs 
-(Elklnd, 1970) maintain that secondary instruction should not be limitedl 
^ to formal classroom or school Instruction, but should include activities 
in the communlty-at-large as a resource for adolescent introspection. 

Finally, with regard to the emphasis on ef f^gctive schools and basic 
skills instruction, the issue of future promise and job perspectives is a 
^realistic dimension to include' in planning education for adolescents. 
To what extent is basic skilly instruction keyed to productivity, real 
job^ attributes and youth employabillty? Making the classroom experience 
relevant to the actual marketplace may not be comfortable for adolescents 
but, according to Llpsltz (1977), it is essential for future economic 
success.^ Relating classroom "work to the community's needs and Interests 
Is an Important goal of sUch educational planning. It is interesting to 
note- that Llpsltz tak^ a very dim view^qf not applying thejm^lfedge of 
adolescence to the schooling of young people. She sees a narrow "bas'ic^ 
skills" definition as an Inef fectivfe^way to deliver secondary education: 
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. * , . The effect on schooling for young adolescents 
I ^ ma^ l)e dramatize. If schools are held accoimtable 

I ' for teaching 'Ibasic skills" to everyone who is 

. " required to attendy the alias of schooling may be 

^determined By an even narrower definition of the 
4 \ learner than'^ now have. Schools will he"" closer 
( \to Bereiter's^vision than we might, noit^' expect 

/ • / It will be' easier for states to loweir'^the age of . " 
compulsory attendance than to meet law su^^ts^ 
easiet t^ flunk students out .than to try harder 
to teach them, easier to crack down on them than 
to seek alternate ways of reaching them, easifer 
' to see them .oxily in terms of the minimal standards 
^of performance schools wlll*3)e held measurably 
accoOntable for. It will be difficult to convince 
• * » school systems to consider the holistic view in 
j relating to a'yo^8 adolescent when they know 

• . " that they have' only one or two Aore year§ to make 
good on society's investmer^t^ The pressure thafc 
"'will be on schools housing yocmg adolescent<s, and 
therefore. on the stiidejatVitf th^, ma^r^e fs\ 
wasteful as is the current lack of <^accountab$lity. 
The sanction for noncompliance in practice may ^ 
remain Against the students (Lipsitz, 1577, p. 120Xj^ 



The difference between educational policy and youth policy is highlighted 
in Lipsitz *s statenient. Fejchaps society asks too much of schools mici too 
little^f %ther institutions. National 'service, work experience, outdoors 

^ education, Outyard^Bound, etc., come to mind as alternative, ^complementary 

' . ~ ' ' ' . 

learning experiences for adolescents. Education,^.even basic skills educa- 

. ^ % . * ^ ^ ? * ' 

'tion, does not occur solely in the public ^chopl. With good community 
* xerlatlons, efffctive schools can enjoy and learn from the success of 
other programs an4 iri^titutions that serve teen-agers. ^ 

Gathering and using assessment ^data > Eff ectiJ ^e schools' literature 
s'tresses the need |or sound perfomnance data on adolescents and a careful 
use of information to make inst^ction as relevant as possible to pupil 
. needs. There is Jittle iit adolescent research that disagrees with this 



position. The concern with the variability by which the adolescent 

makes the transformation to adulthood underlines the need to know, to 

* . - *- - 

assess in a variety of ways and under varying conditions^ the biological^ 

cognitive, and social manifestations of change. This also suggests 

as^ssment strategies beyond the standardized testing batteries that 

primarily measure basic skills per fomiance. It woiildj^'St^jLprudent to 




use Information from such testing dlagnostlcally and tq||flrescribe, over 
a period of time, learning assignment^ that match, the desired skills. 
The adolescent'*^ gradual accomnodatlon to new ways of thinking and per- 
^forming suggest long-term approaches to both assessment and instruction. 

There are assessment areas that are very llmltedly discussed In \ 
both adolescent research and effective schools literature. Cultural 
influences and 'Special problems, such as disadvantaged circumstances or* 
glf tedness, are nbt-.topics ou which extensive information is available 
with regard to teen-age development. ^In one sense, both^adolescent 
research and effective schools studies share a common position of Igno-* 
ranee on these concerns ( Hill, 19^8). NeverSieless, they are slgnlfl- 
cant questions to resolve in the delivery of data-based education 
programs. 
Summary 

This sectlop has examined the complex ways th^t basic adolescent 
changes are manifest lii adolescent development. !^e settings of a 
student's life — home, peer, and school — .mediate the yoiingster*s 
experience aiid present a series of secondary Influences that strongly 
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effect the teen-ager's new found ident^tfyT At least three particular 
. issues seem to ^emerge as long-range concerns fox the developing adoles- 
cent^* In the tension created by the issues of attachment-autonomy, , 
intimacy-sexuality, and achievement-identity, the adolescent confronts 
secondary' education. How these isgues relate to the so-called factors 
of effective schooling"'is a topic extensively pursued in this section. 

On the whole, the issues of asolescence and the factors of effec- 
^blve schooling address many similar concerns. Both areas seem to focus 
on human or humane dimensions; both literatures seem to approach educa-* 
tion from a common sense, constructive, and positive attitude stance. 
There are some topics of potential coAflict or contradiction and there 
^ire, no dou,bt, several significant questions about which both reseatch ' 
areas are silent. For example, questions such as "What is the context 
of learning for adolescents in urban ^school settings?" or "What is the 
signflcance of ethos .(Rutter et al., 1979) In American secondary schools 
still need to be addressed when considering the implications of the two^ 
areas for practice in secondary education. The next section of this 
paper examines the implications of this rich research base. 
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. mPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND FDRTHER RESEARCH 

There is no magic "fit" between, research on adolescence and liter- 
ature on effective schools. As in many topics of educational research, 

there are significant findings In Hoth areas, and even truth, to be 

if \ 

gained by study ^ahd comparison. There are some differences in approach 
between the two areas. Adolescent research is^ basically descriptive; it 
is concerned with detailing the. variety of behaviors that characterize 
youngsters atid their development. The resulting information is rich 
and diverse. The educational researcher must strive to mderstand the 
variation exposed "and incorporate it meanlngftilly into a productive 
whole. Effective schools literature, on the other hand^ seems much more 
prescriptive in natinre. It seeks to btiild a careful sequence of factors 
as discrete entitles which i^ead to smoothly operating, productive 
institutions. Given that the two. areas address these different pexrspec^ 
tives,' what Implications can be drawn dbout secondary"e3ucation that 
; are useful to practitioners, policy malcers, or researchers working with 
adolescents? . 

Adolesc^t Needs and Appropriate Responses 

One of the most nptewor thy products of adolescent research is the 
catalogue of needs that are the peculiar requisites of youngsters Iri 
the second decade of life. These needs largely grow out of the basic 
changes that occur during adolescence, but they also reflect secondary 
influences and the issues, of adolescent development discussed' in the 



previous section. Dorman (1981b) presents seven needs as characteristic 
qf the young teen-ager: 

0 the need for diversity; 

• the need for opportmitles for self-exploration 
and self-definition; ^ • ^ 

• Che need for opportunities for meaningful participation 
in their schools and communities; 

• .the need for positive social interaction with peers and 
adults; 

#- the need for competence and achievement; and 

• the need for structure and clear limits (p. 5). 

Although Dorman is speaking mainly about the student in middle school, 
the perspective '^•she takes is riot inconsistent with the needs Gump 
(1981) identifies at the heart of adolescent fuhctionalism for "the' older 
student: 

• gaining aompetenae through activity; 

• being challenged by coii5)jetitive or difficult tasks 

• being Valued by otiiers; and 

• being paj^t of an action group (p. 2^. 

The parallels betwe.en these need^s of adolescents an<i tlie good 
practices suggested by effective schools factors are relatively strong. 
This Is true In the laj^er, (macro) perspective, as well as in the 
smaller (micro) detail. Xhp ^effective schools mov^ent calls ^for schools 
to pull themselves up by th«4r bootstraps, to be systems ready^ to change. 



The movement advocates self-evaluation on the part pf the school as a 
.whole, very much as the adolescent must learn to reconstruct his/her 
own reality in thq -transformation to adulthood^ The particular factors 
of effectiveness are kfeys to that end; they are the dynamic means by 
which conditions in the school create an environment in which young 
people can be^ survive ,^ if not thrive. 

The first Implication to be drawn is to Tealite that "respopsive" 
^chools consider the . • adolescent as a whole person and recognize 
that young adolescents learn better in an environment which takes them 
into account: (Dorman, 1981a, p. 4)* This' realization brings to mind 

the universal tasks of adolescence suggested by Conger (1972) • While 

- * 

the teen-ager deals with both primary and secondary changes and tries 
to integrate, these developments in everyday life, the universal tasks, 
\ ^^^^^^^^-^^^^'^^^^^^^ A school that does not expect that the youngster's 
^energies are so tapped, is probably not only unrealistic — it will be 
ineffective as well. The school's major problem is to determine how to** 
Colgate an enviromient and a program in which the student can become ah^ 
active, contributing member of the educational setting, while he/she 
is' caught up in,, the throes of adolescent transformation. 

• , - , 

The second implication suggested by comparison of the- two research 
areas is to realize that schools that are responsive to adolescents 
are open eyetemSy more* democratic tjban authoritsarian, more progressive 
than restrictive. As Piaget^s actipn-oriented learning was useful for^ 
understanding Hill's framdwork of adolescent development, Dewey's (1938) 



approach to -education and experience is fzniitful in characterizing the^ 

>^ . - * - 

school that, must .capt^te the vast potential of htjman, enterprise^ organize 

and deliver, it to each n^w genera"tion. The ideal school for ad9lescents 

expects them, to be active learners,, provides the opportunities for. 

knowledge-building experiences, and protects the freedoms that make the 

interactions necessary possible. Some researchers (Mergendollar, 1981) 

suggest many^ American Thigh schools are exactly the opposite of this 

ideal and challenge the educational enterprise to re-orient itself: 

The typical coii5)rehensive secondary school ^ 
has a deleterious effect on adolescent develop- 
ment. Schools are too big. Students are often 
excluded Irom taking an active roXe in school 
governance and directing their own educational 
program. Classrooms are too often coii5)etitive 
environments where recitation remains the 
predbmixiant mode of instruction. Such schools 
- can maliij in the name of education (p. 37). 

Suggested Changes in Secondary Schools 

" To make secondary schools moire effective institutions for adoles- 

cents, some researchers have proposed changes in the institutions in. 

at least five categories: school structure and organization, curric- 

ulm, staff orientation, student orientation, and Support ^services. The 

following discussion is presented as an example of the thinkiilg that ' 

has been sparked by adolescent research or effective schools studies. 

Ther^ is a' need, beyond ,the confines of this paper, to explore ip 

greater depth thesfe suggested, changes. ^ V 

.- ■ ■ ' . . • ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

\ Barker and Gmp (1964) have long been advocates of smaller high r 

schools in which students have greater opportunities to be active members 

■ 5 
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of the school coianiinlty* if the school cannot be reduced in physical 
size, then tlie organization must be reshuffled to allow, for more pejtson- 
allied exchanges xrtilch are closer to the^.fituignt8* Interests. Glatthom 
(n.d*> proposes changes in the physical^ ^pat:e,i as well as alterlxatiye * 
school organ;lzation9,to raise the posslwl±^ lor autonomous behavior. 
' The ii^roved climate of such a schodi", as^visloned by Broo^ver (1980), 
would be a ttatural outcome of such restructuring and can be associated 
with greater achievement in tlie long run. The role of the principal 
and the administration is not to be underplayed in this transformation, 
and 'the emphasis is placed on school as an environment that is cohducive 
. to learning not as a^.center of punitive reprimand (Rutter e't al., 1979). 
^ The secondary sc^iool as the stepping-stone to the great knowledge 
of humankind should be seen primarily as an institution of^ learning. 
Tl^ importance of the curriculum in that vision is a point to be empha- 
sized. Unfortunately,' that is not always the case. d|isick (1981). 
' criticl^ American secondary education for creating a hodgepodge of- 
fragmented, unrelated course offerings. Glatthom (n.d.) questions 
whether" the ways students are grouped bj^ currlcular program should not 
be examined, especially In terms of embedded differences of social class 
and vocational limitations. In either case, the secondary school, program 
Is not the diverse, inspiring, and mlnd-e:gpandlng e;Kperlence that pr6- 
sumably the cognltlvely capable adolescent is ready to cope with. 

If schools are to be effective Institutions for young acquits, the 
attitude of the staffs in seconda^^r education is another area ripe for 
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change. Do high school teachers really '^ee schools as academic institu- 
,tions? Edmonds (n«.dO streisses the Importance of positive expectations 
for academic success on the part of teachers for all childrep. He empha- 
sizes that teachers must be confident that they can meet, the demands of 
^ successful instruction, too, and that implies their own professional 
growth and development. It can involve exploration of new teaching laethods 
' and materials. Teachers who feel ove.rwhelmed, or burned-out cannot hold 
much hope either for personal achievement or for that of their students. 

The Improved attitude of students is another area of potential Improve- 
ment in secondary school reform. Mergendoller ,(1981) questions whether 
-passive student bodies are meeting the challenge of educ^^tion. ' Douvan 
and Adelson (1966) advocate experiences that can teach students internal 
controls, as Newmann (1980) proposes fncreased opportunities for partic- 
ipation and decision making. The ^phasis here is upon the learner becom- * 
Ing aware of what he/she should /know and be doing and why, to become 
responsible for their own growth and devel^opment . Competence in secondary 
^dtication Is not to be enforced from abov^; rather, the learner plays a 
pivotal role In c6ns trusting his/her own achievement. Part of this rela- 
tlonship between the learner and the school involves a knowledge of the 
goals of education in one's community, a commitment to similar goals 
and expectations, arfd a belief that one is moving ahead on task (Dorman, 
1981a).* This is. as Important for the students' families ^s for themselves, 
and often involves the learner's view of the future and career or voca- 
tlonal opportunities In that future. 



FlnaUy, the support services in a secondary school must also 
advance the acad^c emphasis of the overall program. Effective schools 
literature stresses the Importance of change capability at all levels„of the 
prganization and alaohg all members of the staff (Timpane, .1J80) . Monitoring 
test results and using assessment information diagnosticaily and produc- 
tively requires the cooperation of the instructional personnel with the ' 
counseling staff. Working with students^ on physical fitness or team partic- 
ipation could involve physical education coaches,, as well as academic - 
faculty. The greater' the communication among- the actors of the school setting, 
the greater the chances for integrated learning. ' i 

^ The changes reconmended in this'^tiqn . irepresent the parallel think- 
ing that is suggested by adolescent r|search and effective schools litera- * 
ture. However, the two research areas' do not totally complement each 
other. There are areas or cbncems to which complete resolutions or 
•final answers are not readily Wlable'.' In particular, the problems 
of urban schools need much greater consideration, beyond the discussion 

. and the suggestions, made for all high schools in general. - ' ' 
Looking at Schooling in Urban Settiiip ^H -. ' • . 

What are the particular problems of developin'g effective schools for' 
adolescents in America's urban settings? It seems questionable whether 
we have a sound understanding of what, themultficultural population of ' 
teen-agers. is like in urban environments. Educators have used conven- " 
lent labels to .apply to these youngsters: "black," "white," non-*eader,"' 
"learning disabled." "disruptive,',' etc., but it is 4ry possible that 
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"some In one group resemble the other group far more than their own" 
(Goldstein, 1967, p. 34)* It seems .that categories have heen shaped 
more by fiscal policy than educational strategy. We need more informa- 
tion about these youngsters as actors in school. We need a better 
understanding, too, of the cultural influences these students experi- 
ence and the significance that these experiences have to supposed 

success on school-based tasks. Lipsitz (1977) gives examples of some 

♦ 

cultural practices In conflict with seconda^jp^school attendance: 
"machismo" for the Puerto Rican male is far more Important to him than 
academic success; loyalty to family for the Puerto Rican teen-age girl 
is valued ahead of decisions about her personal life, education, and 
work. These factors obviously Influence the youngster *s development 
of identity to a greater degree than society *s demands for achievement. 
Such cultural realizations may direct educators to a different under- 
standing of the motivation for education, or lack thereof, among adolesf- 
cent urban youth. 

With regard to the delinquent tendencies of youth in urban schoola, 
research seems to suggest that a student *s experience in junior high 
school and earlier needs to be examined. AJSfecent study by the Center 
for Social Organization of Schools (Wiatrowskl, Hansell, Massey & Wilson, 
1981) found that curricular tracking practices in, junior high may have 
a significant influence on the socialization patterns and peer relation- 
ships that ultimately shape delinquency in high school. There is some 
evidence that peer group influences on adolescents peak in junior high 
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school CGoXd & Petronio,' 1980)* These data. suggest that secondary Instlr 
tutions reqiilring^ further study should include groups prior to'the 
tenth grade.. 

Secondly, it is not sufficient merely, to categorize urban youth 
as poor readers or as students deficient in computational skills* One I 
really needs to know how these students* cognitive operations are iii?)aire<f 
or what was lacking in earlier education that must be corrected during 
secondary school • In trying to determine how formal operations might . 
ipanifest themselves in the .development ^of an urban adolescent, a fuller 
description of his/her elenentary school background may be very useful^ 
Goldstein (1976, pp. 34-35) reports on earlier studies of city youth 
and cites multiple problems that may be potential avenues of interven- " 
tion by the secondary educator: experience with correction of enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, and grammar, difficulty in handling items related v 
^to time judgments, using adults as sources of information and correct ion, 
etc* What is interesting about Goldstein's work is the breadth of the 
urban students* deficiency; something much greater than "basic skills" 
is Involved. Lipsitz (1977) points out that the difference between 
disadvantaged and mjiJdle class yotmgsters wldians even more during adoles- 
cence, "as the intellectually less rich environment becomes a greater 
handicap" (pp. 101-102) for the teen-ager. Urban schools need .to explore 
-how to diversify and enrich their environments to be more challenging 
and appropriate for adolescent youth. If secondary schools in large 
cities are going to tackle the gap between concrete street experience 
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and formal'" tTiought and logical reasoning expected at adolescencei- they' 

need to. find ways pf building coinplementary e:q>erieri^es for these urban 

-J 

youngsters in the communities in ^ich they liv^. 

Third, the relationship between urban adolescents and their families 
and communities needs much better elucidation. The school is an impor- 
tant mediating influence ^pn adolescents, but so are family and community. 
In urban settings, where many students drop out of school by age 16, or 
even fail t6 enroll, the family and cultural community^may often super- 
sede the school's role as educatdr. ' Similarly, conditions influencing 
th0 family, like divorce or uneD?>loyment, obviously affect teenr-ager^. 

Because of the high iLncidence of crime among adolescents, in urban. ' 
centers, the juvenile justice system and related welfare or regulatory 
agencies are also Important influences to examine in the lives of urban 
youth. In ^detertiining identity or^^oti^ achievement patterns, 

such community institut^^ may be as important as the scliools in 
shapliigSr^^EfSnt^con^^ programs should be implemented In con- 



ciprt with such community agencies to strengthen all the staffs involved. 
The school or the school district can play a leadership role in shaping 
a commtmity-wide youth policy. 

Finally, a careful study of values regarding education in a partic- 
ular urban setting should be' pursued. Upsitg/d?^??) found that success 
in schooling for mlnorl#ie^ pretty much'' ^'depended in general on the 
degree 'to which phe value systems and/or ^|aiysical'appeaT;ances of the 
minorities- were already similar to the predominant culture"* (p. 109). 



The 'school' 8 rple in providing itxformation that might Influence value 
-development regarding education might "1)e examined in the urban s^t- 
ting. The schoo^^gj^Jxe^the^jnajor f orcB, .in-4ong-range-ea#eer guidance 
anii preparation. It can offer first-hand information on technological 
employment^^tAnderson, 1980) • Similarly; the tprban school's role should 
be examined where value conflict with prevailing biases of American 
society' is evident. Lightfoot (1978)^ uses the e^mple of drug iisage and 
escalating violence in this context. How can urban teachers maintain 
high expectations for student succe§^ where drugs and violence are . 
everyday classroom occurrences? How do administrators build effective 
school climates amidst economic breakdown and abject futures? For 
informati9n about adplescents or effective schooling to suggest even 
tentative changes- in urban education, some of these issues obviously 
need to be addressed. The differences between schools in urban settings 
and higher income areas may only be differences of emphasis, as Edmonds 
(n.d.) suggests, but" they are differences that need examination 
nonetheless.' \ - • " 

Concluding Comments and Areas .for Further Research 

Where do we go from here? This paper has been an initial explora- 
tion of two yery large literatures \^iGh are still expanding. Oyr 
problem is not. one of finding more infonnation. Rather, we ate confront- 
ed with determining effective means fot re-organizing and reshaping our 
findings in order to riake them useful to practitioners and leaders in 
secondary .education. \Tlmpane (1980) makea^similar conmient about the 



factors of effective schooling and their ultimate impact on school practic 

These are air factors^*that have been associated 
with effective Qchooliiig^ We find ourselves *in 
a sea of correlation^.' We do not know in just 
what combination or by.what manner these buijding 
blocks brix\g about effective a.chooling. Nor, 
certainly, havlpg^. discovered that^ hov. best cite 
\j?0^14 foster more effective'* schooling (p-. 15). 

Actxially, what educational research offers to pifactitioners is a 
* - * * 

mechanism for choosing between sensible -suggestions. Some relationships 
between adolescent research and effective schools literature may 'be more 
significan^t than others and offer greater promise of future payoff. It 
is important to identify these relationships and to characterize further 
research studies which might help transform such infoirmation into effec- 
tive guidelines for practice. ^ 

For example, there is a strong concensus in the two research areas 
for characterizing secondary schools aa, environments for the social, as 
well As the cbgnitive. development of adolescents. There is need for 
research that more fully documents exchanges *of students with peers> as 
well as adults, including the school principal, which contributes to the 
positive climate of the overall institutioti. Such studies might* address 
issues related to the work ethic and to coni^ferns of prospective employers 
or colleagues on factors such as student cooperativeness, reliability, 
and loyalty to the community-at-large* Questions of competence ♦ancf 
standards of .excellence as perceived in a social context could also, be 
examined/ Findings from such research would be useful to secondary 
school administrators and facult^,es for re-orienting their institutions, 
as In tHe changes previously discussed. 
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Secondly, there is^a need to examine the relationship between stu- 

dent participation and activity in the community of the school and the 

development of a personal sense of autonomy within the context of 

internally, regulated goals and limits. ^TJhat interrelationships should 

be fostered between the content of the school's program, the ins true- 

tional method and ^style in the classroom, and the ways outcomes are 

assessed in the learning activity? Results of such studies might help 

ed\icators understand the complexities of motivating yn^n1g Q^oyff ^ 

as eliminate the more punitive kspeets of discipline. There is room in 

sucji --studies for better coordinatit)n with home and community agencies 

•'and lin^^ges "to other arjenaa of participation for teen-ager^.- . 

There is need for studies of secondary school staffs in terms of 

their understanding and attitudes regarding adolescent behavior* and 

development. Particular focus could be given to analyzing the roles 

adolescents play in'^j^r groups associated with the schools, as well as 

with organizations and inforbu^^^aff itiations beyond the educational 

institution. Special attehtion shouW^l^ given to understanding the 

needs and circumstanceTs of urbaii youngsters, the problems they face and 

the combined influences of the adoi&Bcent transformation and life in the 

central city. These studies could be significant for 'teacher prepara- . 

tion and for in-service staff development, as well. 

Finally, ther^ is a need to ^address the curricular question 'of basic 

learning^ and adolescent development. Given the importance of social 
* 

perspective and peer influence on teen-age learning, what is the appro- 
priate organization of subject matter and what are the most effective 
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ways to deliver that infoxnuation? In an era heavily influenced by 
television and. microprocessors, how can these media best be iticorpor- 
ated into the teen-age student ^s instructional program? The secondary 
school is not only responsible. for teaching the knowledge of most 
worth but 'the cognitive processes of greatest power ♦ Hopefully, with 
the results of such research, the secondary school can become an effec 
tive academic institution. 

t 
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